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WHAT SHALL THE SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGIAN EXPECT 
FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT SCHOLAR? 



GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
University of Chicago 



It is the purpose of the present paper to ask certain questions 
as to the relationship which should prevail between the department 
of New Testament interpretation and the department of systematic 
theology in the light of the present methods of scholarship in these 
two departments. 

As the theological curriculum used to be defined, both depart- 
ments were apparently working with the same material. Syste- 
matic theology was supposed to set forth scriptural doctrines. But 
this was also the task of the biblical theologian. Moreover, since 
it was assumed that the content of modern belief would be essen- 
tially identical with that of biblical doctrine, the interpreter of the 
Bible would conceive himself to be expounding truths for the edifi- 
cation of modern men. Dr. Shedd declared that the principal differ- 
ence between systematic theology and biblical theology lay in the 
fact that the biblical theologian dealt with the body of doctrine part 
by part, while the systematic theologian considered it as a compre- 
hensive whole. 1 From this point of view the New Testament 
scholar would be compelled to deal with doctrinal materials in the 
sequences furnished by the New Testament writers, while the 
systematic theologian using the same material would be free to 
consult the logical exigencies of a system. 

The influence of this point of view is still felt in both depart- 
ments. Moreover, the current methods of religious instruction 
in the churches tend to perpetuate the habits formed under the 
dominance of this tradition. The New Testament scholar, even 
when he is attempting to give a strictly historical interpretation, 
cannot escape the knowledge of the fact that in popular preaching 
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and in religious instruction the New Testament is used as an 
authoritative textbook in religion and morals. Consequently, he 
is led to interpret the New Testament with specific reference to 
modern religious problems rather than with primary regard for the 
problems of first-century religious life. So, too, the theologian, 
bearing in mind this same current use of the New Testament as a 
doctrinal textbook, is constantly impelled to answer modern 
questions by asking what the New Testament teaches. 

The historical method of interpretation involves the abandon- 
ment of this normative conception. Instead of regarding the New 
Testament primarily as a quarry from which to derive doctrinal 
material for use in present-day theological construction, the modern 
New Testament scholar is concerned rather to give a faithful inter- 
pretation of the religious thoughts and activities of men living in 
New Testament times. As this historical point of view has become 
more familiar, it is realized that the conditions of religious thinking 
in the first century differed in many important respects from con- 
ditions with which modern men are familiar. This means that 
some elements of New Testament belief are of such a character that 
they cannot be employed directly in modern theological thinking. 
For example, we cannot transfer to the theology of our day the 
beliefs which the New Testament reflects concerning demons or 
concerning cosmic history. But it is the duty of historical exposi- 
tion to do full justice to all the aspects of first-century ideas, whether 
these aspects are or are not of primary importance for present-day 
thinking. 

In systematic theology, also, the former biblical standpoint has 
been largely abandoned. Scholars in this field are becoming 
increasingly eager to meet the questions which religious men today 
are asking and to discuss these questions in such a way as to promote 
tenable and inspiring religious convictions. The theologian does 
not need to deal with matters which are practically obsolete, even 
though these enter into the content of New Testament theology. 
On the other hand, he must consider problems which men today 
are propounding, even though these problems did not enter the 
imagination of men in the first century. 
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To put it briefly, it is the business of the New Testament scholar 
to interpret truthfully the religious life and the religious beliefs of 
Christian men in the first century of our era, while it is the duty 
of the systematic theologian to discuss frankly and honestly the 
religious problems of men in the twentieth century. These two 
realms do not exactly coincide. The New Testament scholar must, 
therefore, deal with some materials which the systematic theologian 
does not use at all, while, on the other hand, the systematic theo- 
logian must discuss some problems which the New Testament scholar 
need not raise at all. There is, of course, a certain territory of 
religious life common to both, but each discipline has its peculiar 
point of view in dealing with this common material. 

Now, the inheritance of the older conception of the substantial 
identity between biblical theology and systematic theology con- 
stantly suggests the method of determining the content of modern 
belief by an appeal to the New Testament. But the special inter- 
ests of the theologian naturally lead him to approach the New Tes- 
tament writings from a dogmatic rather than a historical point of 
view. The result of such dogmatically prejudiced interpretation is 
virtually to make a New Testament writer say what the theologian 
wants him to say. "Proof -text" citations and appeals to isolated 
passages support forced and distorted interpretations. Such dog- 
matic interpretation is immediately seen by the historical scholar 
to be superficial and misleading. 

Now the theologian who is not professionally equipped for exact 
historical exegesis may engage in artificial interpretation with entire 
innocence. He is therefore not in a position to rescue the study of 
the Bible from those misinterpretations which are dictated by prac- 
tical homiletic zeal. The continued employment of loosely edifying 
ways of interpreting the New Testament, however, inevitably means 
a loss of the capacity for conscientious truthfulness in reporting and 
interpreting the words of others. It would be interesting to inquire 
just what connection there is between the unscrupulous misrepre- 
sentations which are so often found in the polemic debates of certain 
"defenders of the faith" and the methods of biblical interpretation 
which these same debaters are in the habit of using. When one feels 
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oneself at liberty to derive from a biblical text precisely the mean- 
ing which, one wishes that text to have, it is likewise easy to inter- 
pret the statement of a theological opponent in such a way as to 
make that opponent apparently mean what one would like to have 
him mean in order that his position may be easily refuted. One of 
the most disheartening things about much theological controversy 
of our day is the unscrupulous lack of truthfulness in representing 
the position of an opponent. In too many instances there is appar- 
ently no effort made to verify statements which might be verified 
with very little labor. Such misrepresentations reveal a serious 
lack of sensitiveness concerning standards which should be familiar 
to any man who is conscientious concerning truth-telling. There is 
great danger lest loose and prejudiced methods of interpreting the 
New Testament may have grave results in encouraging a lax stand- 
ard in the matter of reporting events or statements in present-day 
life. In these days of insistence on accuracy, a minister or a teacher 
whose statements have not been carefully submitted to the best 
tests available will rapidly lose his influence over thoughtful people. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that teachers and 
preachers of religion should cultivate scrupulous truthfulness in 
what they say. Yet every New Testament scholar is constantly 
amazed and amused by current superficial and prejudiced interpre- 
tations of New Testament texts. In this superficial interpretation 
systematic theologians are likely tp be sinners along with other 
persons who have not special training for accurate exegesis. The 
traditional methods of theology lead one instinctively to feel that 
a doctrine has been justified if it can be attributed to a New Testa- 
ment writer. The theologian is constantly tempted to cite the 
words of Paul or of Jesus in support of his own personal convictions 
even when a more adequate study of the text and context might 
easily have revealed inaccuracies in his interpretations. For a sys- 
tematic theology to incorporate into its arguments misrepresenta- 
tions of New Testament ideas is surely undesirable from every point 
of view. 

It would seem that here is a duty resting upon New Testament 
scholars. The theologian ought to be freed from the influences 
which lead to a misrepresentation of New Testament positions. 
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The temptation to substitute superficial exegesis for profound theo- 
logical thinking will continue until the ideal of accurate historical 
interpretation is generally inculcated as a moral obligation. It is 
imperative that the New Testament scholar, who alone is in a posi- 
tion to show the precise historical meaning of New Testament state- 
ments, should make it clear to the modern world that we are playing 
fast and loose with truth unless we are scrupulously eager to allow 
a New Testament writer to say exactly what he meant to say, no 
matter whether his statement does or does not coincide with what 
modern religious faith would prefer. In particular, it would be a 
wholesome thing for New Testament scholars publicly to criticize 
and expose the superficial methods of interpretation which may mar 
the work of the systematic theologian. The systematic theologian 
has a right to expect the New Testament scholar to show the evils 
of that kind of forced and superficial interpretation which is un- 
fortunately too prevalent. 

The New Testament scholar should insist that no authoritative 
statement of New Testament doctrine should be undertaken unless 
one has the equipment which fits one for exact historical interpre- 
tation. The theologian who is not also a well-qualified New Testa- 
ment scholar should not be allowed to feel that he has done his duty 
if he has established certain points of superficial identity between 
the doctrine which he wishes to uphold and the teaching of the New 
Testament. The theologian must not assume the right to quote 
scriptural passages without regard to the specialized work of experts 
in the field of exegesis. The New Testament scholar should do his 
part in compelling the abandonment of a practice which tends to 
excuse the theologian from the more arduous, because scientifically 
more exacting, task of analyzing and estimating the actual condi- 
tions of modern religious belief . To make a plausible homiletic pres- 
entation of an alleged scriptural doctrine is far less difficult — and less 
valuable — than to determine what we today have a right to believe 
in view of all the conditions of our life and thought. We cannot 
have a respectable theology unless this latter task is courageously 
faced. If New Testament scholars should speak out against the 
practice of superficial biblical interpretation, they would help 
theologians to see more clearly the real nature of the theological task. 
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Incidentally, we might remark that such a protest would also 
have far-reaching consequences in the realm of religious education, 
compelling here also a much-needed study of the question as to what 
religious education really is. It would certainly lead us to ask some 
fundamental questions concerning the actual way in which children 
attain religious convictions. For if it be made clear that a truthful 
interpretation of the teachings of the New Testament requires a 
highly specialized technical equipment; and if it be also shown that 
current popular doctrinal interpretations of the New Testament are 
frequently dictated by the religious convictions of modern life, we 
may well ask whether we shall best understand and promote the 
religious faith of our day by a method of religious instruction which, 
in the hands of amateurs, is sure to lead to a reading of the New 
Testament which in many respects must be adversely criticized by 
the specialists in biblical study. Should the aim of religious instruc- 
tion be the mastery of the Bible as a textbook ? Or should it be 
the understanding of the problems of religious life and an apprecia- 
tion of the convictions which are vitally active in the solution of 
these problems ? Upon New Testament scholars rests a responsi- 
bility for calling attention to this serious problem. 

The recognition of the fact that New Testament doctrines are 
historically conditioned leads inevitably to a modification of the 
idea that systematic theology should incorporate biblical doctrine 
in toto. There are evidently some elements of New Testament 
belief which cannot be positively used in modern theology. Such, 
for example, is the belief in demons held by Christians of the first 
century. So, too, the apocalyptic eschatology of certain books of 
the New Testament is incredible to one who has come to think in 
terms of modem evolutionary theories. But there are other ele- 
ments of the New Testament teaching which, either in their original 
form or in some legitimate application of their essential principles 
to modern life, evoke our hearty and grateful assent. May it not 
be possible, then, to make a distinction between the "temporal" 
aspects of New Testament teaching and those which are "eternally 
true" ? May we not distinguish between the vital kernel and the 
incidental husk of doctrine ? May we not so analyze the teachings 
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of the New Testament as to obtain "essential principles" which 
may be carried over into the constructive work of the theologian ? 
May we not, as it were, take off the first-century garb of religious 
beliefs and reclothe these beliefs in modern aspects ? May we not 
distinguish between "form" and "content" of New Testament 
doctrine, and use the content alone as the basis of modern theologiz- 
ing ? If such a program can be carried through, it would seem to 
do justice both to ancient and to modern thinking; and we could 
preserve the familiar method of appealing to the Bible to determine 
the content of our theology. 

Waiving the fundamental question whether "content" and 
"form" can actually be as clearly distinguished as would be de- 
manded by the foregoing proposal, let us confine ourselves to the 
question whether the New Testament scholar can make the dis- 
tinctions thus proposed. Can he furnish "eternal truths" to the 
theologian ? 

The crucial question here is as to the criterion by which we may 
distinguish between temporal and eternal aspects of a doctrine. Is 
there anything in the professional equipment of the New Testament 
scholar which enables him to make the suggested distinction ? He 
can, of course, tell us better than anyone else just what Paul or 
John really had in mind in the utterance of certain convictions. 
But can he tell us by virtue of his technical scholarship that a par- 
ticular aspect of Paul's theology is of merely temporary significance, 
while another aspect is eternally true ? Just what are the marks of 
an eternally true doctrine? Are these to be discovered by the 
technique of the New Testament scholar ? 

In the first place, the very attempt to make the distinctions 
above mentioned would be likely to disturb the impartiality of his- 
torical investigation. For such an attitude would require one to 
have constantly in mind the endeavor to bring out clearly those 
aspects of New Testament teaching which may be positively used 
in theology. One would be tempted to minimize the significance 
of the supposedly "nonessential" items in the thinking of early 
Christians. There can be no doubt that the significance of apoca- 
lyptic eschatology in the religious thinking of the primitive Christian 
community has been greatly underestimated by interpreters who are 
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dominated by the desire to furnish edifying doctrine to modern men. 
The New Testament scholar should furnish to us as truthful and 
sympathetic an account as possible of the total religious life and 
thought of the period with which he deals. An unsympathetic atti- 
tude toward apocalypticism or toward the conception of demons 
makes it very difficult for him to do entire justice to the sources 
which it is his business to understand. One mutilates and mis- 
represents the religion of the New Testament if one subtracts from 
it any of the items which entered into it, or if one presumes to say 
that ideas which seemed to the writers of the New Testament to be 
of primary importance are not really of much consequence. 

In the second place, the distinction between a historically con- 
ditioned statement of truth and the "truth" itself, freed from his- 
torical limitations, is not an easy one to make. In so far as it can 
be made at all, it rests on a logical analysis of experience so as to 
distinguish between the way in which a given person thinks of 
reality and the reality of which he is thinking. Such an analysis 
requires the expert knowledge of a philosopher, trained to show what 
is involved in the process of knowing. The training of the New 
Testament scholar does not necessarily include any such epistemo- 
logical insight. It is not his professional duty to possess that equip- 
ment for the task which would make his decisions respectable from 
the point of view of scholarship. It belongs to the theologian, 
rather than to the New Testament interpreter, to determine what 
use of New Testament doctrine shall be made in the formulation 
of a modern theology. Whether there are "eternal" truths or not, 
and, if so, what these truths are, must be ascertained by the theo- 
logian rather than by the New Testament scholar. 

But if the New Testament scholar cannot undertake to decide 
what are the metaphysical truths lying behind certain historically 
conditioned statements, can he not make another distinction of 
perhaps more importance ? Doctrinal statements involve reference 
to historical facts. In particular is this true in the case of the doc- 
trine of the person and work of Christ. The statements of the 
Apostles' Creed, for example, declare the virgin birth to be a his- 
torical fact, as well as the crucifixion under Pontius Pilate and the 
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resurrection and ascension. If the theologian is to construct a 
tenable doctrine of the person of Christ, he must build on historical 
facts. 

It is here that there seems to be a clear demand on the New 
Testament scholar. He is trained to determine the correct text of 
our sources of information, and the historical reliability of these 
sources. He knows how to estimate the writer's point of view so 
as to make allowances for doctrinal or other interests. May we 
not therefore expect the New Testament scholar as an expert his- 
torian to tell us authoritatively whether Jesus was born of a virgin, 
whether he wrought miracles, whether he proclaimed himself to be 
the Messiah who would after his death and resurrection return to 
earth in triumph, and whether he appeared in physical form to the 
disciples ? These are questions of historical fact. They must be 
dealt with by processes of historical criticism. Must we not there- 
fore depend upon the New Testament scholar to furnish us with 
authoritative data on which Christology shall rest ? 

There is involved here a different kind of interpretation from 
that required to ascertain the doctrinal meaning of a statement. 
One might ascertain with perfect certainty that the writer of a 
given book believed a certain event to have occurred; but one 
might on the basis of other evidence be able to show that this 
writer had not correctly apprehended the facts. By citing well- 
authenticated evidence other than that which the writer employed, 
the historical critic is able to test his statements, either verifying 
them or correcting them. As a historian, the New Testament 
scholar ought to be able to speak with authority on matters of his- 
torical evidence. 

But before concluding too hastily that New Testament scholar- 
ship can here make authoritative statements on all questions of 
fact, we should look a little more closely at the task. We find that 
there are really two distinct classes of historical problems. In the 
one class fall those items where there may be found actual historical 
data by which adequately to test the correctness of the statement 
of a given writer. In the other class fall those items where there 
are no such data, or where the data are insufficient, and where, 
consequently, the distinction between fact and interpretation of 
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fact involves more or less conjecture. Exactness of historical criti- 
cism demands that these two problems shall not be confused. 1 

The first kind of problem may be illustrated in such questions 
as the following: Are we justified in holding that Jesus was a real 
historical figure? Where were the Galatian churches located? 
Was there such a census as that recorded in Luke's Gospel in con- 
nection with the birth of Jesus ? In the case of these and many 
other questions the historian may cite actual evidence gleaned 
partially from a more critical examination of the New Testament 
writings themselves and partially from other writings or from monu- 
ments on the basis of which he may come to conclusions not open 
to serious question. In such cases the expert ability of the New 
Testament scholar should enable him to speak with authority. 
The theologian may rightly look to him to determine the historical 
data which may be assumed to be sufficiently established to enter 
into the presuppositions of religious thinking. 

Intermediate between these questions and those where historical 
data are lacking are the instances where the data are of such a 
character as to give rise to differences of opinion among historians. 
The question as to the virgin birth of Jesus is an instance of the 
latter sort. The positive statements of two of the evangelists must 
be estimated in the light of various other statements found in the 
Gospels. The significance of the genealogies of Joseph must be 
taken into consideration, as well as the silence of writers who on 
general grounds might have been expected to mention and use the 
story of the miraculous birth to strengthen their doctrinal state- 
ments. Moreover, since historical criticism requires one to employ 
the same canons of evidence in the case of New Testament state- 
ments as would be employed in testing the statements of any writer 
of antiquity, one must consider the traditions of virgin birth found 
in popular accounts of other characters of antiquity. If one is to 
affirm a supernatural birth in the case of Jesus, while denying it in 
the case of Alexander the Great, for example, one must show why 

1 Of course, there is no sharp dividing-line between these classes. Many problems 
would lie between the two extremes. There would be enough data to form the basis 
for more or less plausible conjecture, but not sufficient evidence to establish the facts 
beyond possibility of question. 
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the data warrant an affirmative decision in the one instance and a 
negative one in the other. 

Clearly the process of weighing evidence in such a case as 
this is not a simple one. If the matter were one of little or no 
doctrinal importance, the theologian would be entirely willing to 
wait indefinitely. He does not greatly care whether the churches 
to which Paul addressed the letter to the Galatians were in one 
section or in another of Asia Minor. But when it comes to deciding 
a matter which has played a prominent part in doctrinal statement, 
the theologian cannot be quite so indifferent. There is therefore 
the temptation to demand of the New Testament scholar that he 
shall hasten to furnish the "assured results of criticism," so that 
the theologian may build securely. 

In the interests of accurate scholarship, the New Testament 
scholar must steadfastly refuse to give definite and final conclusions 
in cases where he knows that the data are insufficient to justify 
such conclusions. He must insist that historical questions shall 
remain open to investigation just as long as it is impossible to find 
data adequate to furnish historically defensible conclusions. If, as 
a historian, he must say that the available evidence is insufficient 
to enable him to determine exactly what the facts were, he should 
steadfastly refuse to yield to the demand that he "settle" the dis- 
puted questions. No matter how important it may be to the theo- 
logian that these should be definitely answered, theology must not 
demand of the New Testament scholar conclusions which are not 
historically justifiable. To demand this would be to introduce into 
the processes of the historical investigator the imperatives of dog- 
matic necessity. But if decisions are to be made on doctrinal 
grounds, they should frankly be set forth as doctrinal and not as 
historical decisions. 

This doctrinal element comes to play a much more important 
part in cases where objective historical evidence is so lacking as to 
make either verification or adverse criticism impossible on strictly 
historical grounds. In some instances the historian will be obliged 
to say that the evidence is so inconclusive that various conjectures 
are compatible with the facts, and that there is no historical way of 
discovering which conjecture is nearest to the truth. In other 
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cases he will have to say that the only objective evidence which we 
have is contained in the statement of a single writer, or in a single 
tradition reported by several writers. The point to which I wish 
to call attention is that in cases where objective historical evidence is 
insufficient the decision as to what shall be held as true is reached as a 
result of general philosophical considerations. If this be so, have we 
a right to expect the New Testament scholar to be exceptionally 
competent to employ such philosophical criteria ? We can perhaps 
discuss this problem best by citing specific instances. 

Take, for example, the story told by Mark of the exorcism of 
demons from a man, and the passing of these demons into a herd 
of swine, who thereat ran over a cliff to self-destruction. So far 
as the narrative itself is concerned, there is not the slightest doubt 
as to what Mark believed had occurred. He was sure that there 
were real demons who behaved as he has indicated in the account 
which he gave. But what are the facts lying back of Mark's inter- 
pretation of the event? Here we have absolutely no historical 
evidence by which we can test Mark's story. There are no other 
witnesses to cross-examine. There are no other accounts (save the 
parallel ones in Matthew and Luke, which are probably historically 
dependent on Mark). 

Let us ask the question: Were there actually demons in posses- 
sion of the man, and did these demons actually pass out of the man 
and into the swine ? It is not so easy to give a decisive answer. 
One must take into consideration the general question whether there 
are such beings as demons at all. Is a New Testament scholar 
better able than anyone else to give information here? He can, 
indeed, tell us exactly what was believed by the evangelist who 
recorded this incident. But whether we shall regard the evangel- 
ist's belief as valid is a question which cannot be answered by a 
more thoroughgoing study of the New Testament itself. Here the 
evidence is plain and unequivocal in favor of the real existence of 
demons. If we decide to abandon the belief in demons, our decision 
will be dictated by the general presuppositions of modern thinking 
concerning the forces active in our world. Is the New Testament 
scholar, as such, exceptionally well informed concerning such pre- 
suppositions ? Is there any reason why he should be expected to 
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render an authoritative decision on this question of fact ? He may, 
it is true, be competent to give such a decision; but, if so, it will be 
because of his general training in science and philosophy rather than 
because of those traits which make him an expert in New Testament 
interpretation. 

Let us take, as another illustration, the question of the miracles of 
Jesus. Did he or did he not still the waves, feed the five thousand, 
raise the dead to life ? The New Testament scholar can show that 
the writers who recorded these events genuinely believed that such 
miracles were wrought. But if we ask whether their interpretations 
are accurate representations of fact, we discover that there is little 
specific evidence in the New Testament writings themselves other 
than the mere statements of the writers. One must therefore enter 
upon questions of general credibility. In other words, one must 
decide whether miraculous occurrences actually take place in the 
world and if so just what sort of occurrences they are. If one 
believes that miracles are entirely possible, one will be ready to 
decide in favor of the historicity of the New Testament miracles. 
The general presuppositions current in the first century of the 
Christian era would have made it absurd for a New Testament 
writer to question the reality of reported miracles. The fact that 
in modern times we are beginning to make searching critical ob- 
jections means that the modem man raises inquiries concerning 
these New Testament records which would never have occurred to 
a man of the first century. Now, these modern inquiries are set 
by conditions of modern thinking. These conditions of modern 
thinking must be critically evaluated, not by New Testament 
exegesis, but by an examination of the logic of modern thought. 
Such an examination is more likely to be undertaken by the sys- 
tematic theologian than by the New Testament interpreter. If 
this be true, then the position which one should take as to the 
historicity of the miraculous elements in the New Testament can 
be better determined by the theologian than by the New Testa- 
ment scholar, unless the latter himself also becomes a philosopher. 

The important part which is played by general scientific or 
philosophical presuppositions in the determination of "fact" is par- 
ticularly clear in the case of the problem as to exactly what occurred 
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in connection with the resurrection of Jesus. It is true that the 
evidence in the New Testament is conflicting in certain particulars; 
but it may be said that the early Christians evidently believed 
unanimously that Jesus had appeared to the disciples in physical 
form after his death. Now what are the exact "facts" lying back 
of the accounts given in the New Testament ? One who looks to 
New Testament scholars for a decisive answer to this question is 
bound to be disappointed. We find that scholars whose reputation 
for New Testament interpretation is everywhere acknowledged dif- 
fer among themselves in bewildering fashion when it comes to the 
question of "fact" as distinguished from the early Christian belief . 
The theologian who wishes to embody indubitable fact in his doctrine 
cannot depend on New Testament scholars here. He will find that 
every " theory " as to the real nature of the resurrection is ultimately 
determined by certain theological or general scientific considera- 
tions. Even to take the New Testament accounts as they stand 
means the acceptance of the theological doctrine of the infallibility 
of the Bible. To depart from the statements of the New Testament 
in any degree involves the appeal to general considerations of an a 
priori character. If the theologian wishes to ascertain just what a 
modem man ought to believe concerning the resurrection of Jesus, 
he will be compelled to supplement the investigations of the New 
Testament scholar by a critical examination of the general question 
as to what is believable in general concerning life after death. It is 
true that the New Testament scholar may have equipped himself 
to deal with this question. But since it is a more pressing question 
for the theologian, the latter is likely to have given it more adequate 
investigation. 

In short, in cases where there is any great uncertainty as to 
what the "facts" are which lie behind the New Testament records, 
the decisive factors in determining what a modern man shall believe 
belong more naturally to the realm of the theologian than to the realm 
of the New Testament interpreter. Professionally, the New Testa- 
ment scholar may with entire propriety limit his contribution to the 
accurate exposition of the beliefs held by the writers, and to the 
valuation of the historical evidence available in connection with 
those beliefs. As a historian he is under no obligation to deal with 
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superhistorical matters. He is not professionally called upon to 
decide whether there are such beings as demons, whether miracles 
actually occur, or whether a resurrection of a fleshly body is cosmo- 
logically possible. He may, it is true, be sufficiently interested in 
these superhistorical questions to desire to consider them. But the 
systematic theologian has no such easy option. He must discuss 
the problem of a rational belief in superhistorical realities. He can- 
not remain noncommittal on questions of miracle, of resurrection, 
and the like. Consequently his professional interests will be likely 
to lead him to equip himself adequately to deal with these problems. 
With such equipment, he will be an expert critic of the attempts 
of the New Testament scholar in this realm; and the pressure of 
his professional duty will in most cases lead him to give earlier and 
more continual. attention to the critical problems involved than 
would be possible for the New Testament scholar. At any rate, 
the wide divergences in opinion on the part of modern New Testa- 
ment scholars make it impossible for the theologian today to expect 
these scholars to decide for him some of the questions which must 
be decided in the formulation of a modern Christology. 

What service to theology, then, may the New Testament 
scholar be expected to render ? It is his primary business to furnish 
us an accurate and vivid description and interpretation of the early 
days of Christianity, in which the new religious ideals were so power- 
ful in the lives of men. After all, we are not ultimately interested 
in the mere doctrines of the New Testament nor even in the ultimate 
" facts." We are rather interested in that wonderful religious life 
which found partial expression in the New Testament doctrines. 
The best service which the New Testament scholar with his 
special equipment can render is not to discuss modern theological 
beliefs or even to seek to relate modern beliefs to the New Testa- 
ment. His primary task is to tell us exactly what the New 
Testament ideas meant in the lives of the men who cherished 
these ideas. He should furnish to us an appreciation of the fears 
and the hopes and the struggles of men in the early Christian 
community. He should show u*s how these fears and hopes and 
struggles led them to pray, to meditate, and to act, using all the 
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material at their disposal, until they found satisfactory answers to 
their profound questionings. 

The New Testament scholar should make it clear that a true 
understanding of the New Testament will lead men to read it, not 
primarily for the purpose of finding directly what we must believe, 
but rather for the purpose of rinding out what earnest men of the 
first century felt impelled to believe as a result of their acquaintance 
with Jesus and the influence of the lives of those who had felt the 
power of Jesus. It is, of course, true that an acquaintance with 
the ideals of the New Testament will inevitably arouse and stimu- 
late high ideals on the part of the modern man; but the vital 
character of any religious belief is due to the fact that it is actually 
wrought out in the experience of men. To substitute for this 
direct struggle with religious problems any short-cut method of 
taking over ready-made belief s would inevitably result in a lowering 
of the vitality of religious thinking. The New Testament scholar 
should make it clear that any reading of the New Testament which 
regards it as a book of timeless oracles fails totally to penetrate to 
the center of that extraordinary creative religious life which con- 
stitutes the greatness of New Testament theology. 

It is less important to furnish statistics of doctrines than it is to 
discover and interpret the life which found expression in the doc- 
trine. It is far more important to reveal the function which New 
Testament beliefs played in the life of New Testament Christians 
than it is to ascertain merely that this particular doctrine rather 
than that is recorded in the New Testament. The New Testament 
scholar will be rendering the truest service, not so much by ascer- 
taining with minute accuracy what the apostle Paul believed — 
though this is absolutely essential— as by showing to us why Paul 
believed as he did. 

This means that the New Testament scholar will fail to render 
his highest service if he has primarily in mind the question whether 
or not a New Testament doctrine is capable of entering into a 
modern theology. Just in so far as he allows the exigencies of 
modern thinking to dominate him, he will fail to do justice to those 
aspects of New Testament thinking in which the modern man is 
not interested. But if we are to understand and appreciate the 
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full significance of New Testament religious life, we must appreciate 
all the elements of that life. The New Testament scholar must 
scrupulously refrain from asking the question whether the beliefs 
which he is interpreting can or cannot be normative for religious 
thinking in the twentieth century. It is only as he shall seek to 
reproduce for us the total historical situation with the utmost 
fidelity to all the aspects of that situation that he will be allowing 
us to feel the full force of the religion which created the New Testa- 
ment books. To enable us by the use of historical imagination to 
live sympathetically and enthusiastically in communion with the 
great spirits of the first century is his primary task. 

If, now, this accurate and sympathetic historical exposition shall 
be furnished, what will be its value to the systematic theologian ? 

In the first place, the theologian will be enabled to see clearly 
that this great religious literature owes its greatness to the fact that 
it represents a vital creative religious movement. He will thus be 
delivered from the thraldom of the scholastic point of view which 
regards the New Testament primarily as a compendium of authori- 
tative doctrines. He will come to realize that the theology of the 
New Testament is what it is because the religious aspirations and 
perplexities of the day made a creative use of the resources in the 
environment of the early Christians, formulating convictions so as 
to cheer and strengthen the soul. Beliefs are thus set in their real 
relation to religious life. They must be part and parcel of the 
actual growth of life itself. They cannot be brought to life from 
without. 

In the second place, if this be shown to be true of the Christianity 
of the New Testament, then any systematic theology in modern times 
which conceives its task to be that of bringing doctrines from an 
alien source to be incorporated into religious life will totally fail to 
reproduce the spirit of the New Testament even though it may en- 
deavor faithfully to reproduce the letter. It is still generally felt 
that the aim of historical interpretation should be to furnish material 
which the theologian can directly use. We have tried to show that 
such an aim is deleterious to scholarship in both departments. If the 
New Testament scholar will rigidly refrain from attempting to fur- 
nish normative material, he will help set the theologian free to do 
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a new kind of effective work. For if the vitality of New Testament 
convictions is to be found precisely in the organic relation between 
those beliefs and the creative religious life of the time, the theologian 
will be led to see that a modern theology can be vital only as it is 
the outgrowth of the religious life of modern times. The theologian 
will then study the New Testament, not in order to make unneces- 
sary the process of original thought, not in order to discover con- 
clusions ready-made which he may adopt, but rather to experience 
the stimulus which comes from this extraordinarily creative period 
of Christian life. As he reads the story of this religious life, it will 
suggest to him countless phases of the process by which a creative 
faith finds the means for expressing that life in adequate doctrines. 
These suggestions, however, he will employ as incentives to the 
task of working out the solutions of modern theological problems 
by the use of all the resources available to men of modern times. 
He will thus be delivered from the temptation merely to reproduce 
the theological convictions of another age. If, when his work of 
theological construction is completed, he should find that his formu- 
lations coincide in certain respects with the formulations found in the 
New Testament, he will rejoice at being able to use directly the con- 
firmatory words of an early Christian era. If, on the other hand, 
his conclusions should diverge from those of the New Testament 
writer, he will be able to show that this divergence is due to the fact 
that into the modern conclusion entered precisely that quality of 
creative religious interpretation which led under different circum- 
stances to different conclusions in the first century. 

In brief, what is to be expected of the New Testament scholar is 
the guidance of an expert in that social historical laboratory where 
were fused together the various elements of religious experience 
which found partial expression in the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. The New Testament scholar should not be asked to deter- 
mine either the form or the content or the norms of a theology for 
today. He should be expected to expose and rebuke such super- 
ficial interpretations of the New Testament as lend a false support 
to modern beliefs by misinterpreting the meaning of an ancient 
writer. But his chief task is to show us the process by which the 
inspiring beliefs of primitive Christianity were wrought out. He 
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will thus free the theologian from the tyranny of an unyielding 
literalism and from the confusion resulting from the retention of 
the idea of a dogmatic authority residing in the New Testament. 
To show us how the religion of the New Testament grew and 
organized itself is to show the essential process by which any vital 
organization of religious life must take place. When the New 
Testament scholar has thus served as an expert guide in the inter- 
pretation of the making of New Testament theology, he will recog- 
nize that a modern theology can best be formulated by those who 
understand the vital issues of our day and seek to meet these as 
seriously and as directly as the early Christians met the problems 
of their day. 



